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TOMB OF COLUMBUS. 


Tue relics of Columbus—“‘a number of 
bones and a quantity of mould, evidently the 
remains of a human body’’—have rested for 
the last eight and eg Re: in the cathe- 
dral of Havannah, the capital of Cuba. 
Every voyager who touches at the island is 
anxious to make a devotional pilgrimage to 
this memorial of the illustrious mariner, “who 
first had the judgment to divine, and the 
intrepidity to brave, the mysteries of this 
— deep (the Atlantic); and who, by 

is hardy genius, his inflexible constancy, 
and his heroic courage, brought the ends of 
the earth into communication with each 


other.” Fireside travellers hold, proportion- i 
2E ; 


Vor. xxi. 


, in esteem every record of the troubled 


iit and the memorable obsequies of Colum- 
bus; and with this ong a we present 
the above Engraving fo 


r the interest of our 
readers. , : 
By turning to Washington Irving’s Life 
of Columbus, we find appended several parti- 7 
culars of his obsequies. Columbus died at ~ 
Valladolid, in Spain, with great resignation, 
on the 20th of April, 1506. He was sur- 
rounded by a few devoted friends, and his 
last words were: “ In manus tuas, Domine ! 
commendo spiritum meum.” “Into thy 
hands, O Lord! I commend my spirit.” 
“The body of Columbus was deposited in 
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the convent of S. Francisco, and his obse- 
quies were celebrated with funereal ‘pomp in 
the parochial church of Santa Maria de la 
Antiqua, in Valladolid. His remains were 
transported, in 1513, to the Carthusian con- 
vent of Las Cuevas, at Seville, and deposited 
in the chapel of Santa Christo. In the year 
1536, they were removed to Hispaniola, and 
interred by the side of the grand altar of the 
“ty of San Domingo. But even here they 
did not rest in quiet. On the cession of 
Hispaniola to the French in 1795, it was 
determined by the Spaniards to bear them 
off to the island of Cuba as precious relics, 
connected with the most glorious époch of 
Spanish history. Accordingly, on the 20th 
of December, 1795, in the presence of an 
august assemblage of the dignitaries of the 
church, and the civil and military officers, 
the vault was opened beside the high altar 
of the cathedral: within were found the 
fragments of a leaden coffin, a number of 
bones, and a quantity of mould, evidently the 
oe tae oa body. These were care- 
ully collected, put into a case of gilded 
Leed, secured by an iron lock; the case was 
inclosed in a coffin covered with black velvet, 
and the whole placed in a temporary mauso- 
leum. On the following day, there was 
another grand convocation at the cathedral : 
the vigils and masses for the dead were 
chanted, and a funeral sermon was preached 
by the archbishop. After these solemn cere- 
monials in the cathedral, the coffin was 
transported to the ship, attended by a grand 
civil, religious, and military procession. The 
banners were covered with crape; there were 
chants, and responses, and discharges of 
artillery; and the most distinguished persons 
of - several orders took turns to support the 
coffin, 

“The reception of the body at Havannah 
was equally august. There was a splendid 
procession of boats to conduct it from the 
ship to the shore. On passing the vessels of 
war in the harbour, they all paid the honours 
due to an admiral and captain-general of the 
navy. On arriving at the mole, the remains 
were met by the governor of the island, ac- 
companied by the generals of the military 
staff. They were then conveyed, in the ut- 
most pomp, to the cathedral. Masses and 
the solemn ceremonies of the dead were per- 
formed by the bishop, and the mortal remains 
of Columbus were deposited in the wall, on 
the right side of the grand altar, where they 
still remain.” 

Captain T. E. Alexander, who travelled 
sixteen thousand miles, by flood and field, in 
the space of a twelvemonth, has described 
his visit to the tomb of Columbus in four of 
the most entertaining pages of his Journal.* 

® Transatlantic Sketches. 
one of the characteristic 


Our Engraving is from 
mbellis! ts of this 
entertaining work, 
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On the morning after his arrival in Havan- 
nah, he says -— 

“ T-rose at an early hour, and hastened to 
the tomb of Columbus. The cathedral in 
which his precious remains are deposited 
occupies one side of a small square. The 
exterior of the building is of massive stone, 
of no particular order of architecture; its 
gable rises in a pyramidal shape; on the 
apex is a cross, and on either side are towers ; 

illars adorn the building, and behind these, 
hired assassins frequently lurk. I passed 
into the body of the church, and was struck 
with its grandeur and simplicity. The roof 
was arched and very lofty, and Saxon arches 
inclosed the aisles. The whole was taste- 
fully painted in imitation of grey marble, 
and there were none of the gaudy colours 
and tinsel decorations which are too often 
met with in Catholic churches. 

“Exquisite paintings were disposed here 
and there round the walls; one was the an- 
nouncement to Sarah, by the angel, of her 
miraculous conception; another, our Saviour 
conversing with the woman of Samaria at 
the well; whilst in the same were represen- 
tations of Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Evangelists. The principal altar, at the 
upper end, was chastely and richly orna- 
mented. Within the railing was a mosaic 
fidor of marble, and the seats of the dignitaries 
were highly carved. Looking to the leit, I saw 
a slab of white marble let into the wall ;* this 
was the monument of Columbus, and as there 
was only a single priest in the cathedral, we 
obtained his permission to approach the tomb. 

“I was under the inffuence of no ordinary 
sensations on finding myself in so interesting 
a situation. I stood beside the mouldering 
bones of the most intrepid mariner who ever 
lived. He must be dull and insensible, in- 
deed, who could contemplate the final rest- 
ing place of the great Colon, without being 

owerfully affected, and without sympathiz- 
ing deeply in the sorrows and sufferings of 
his latter days. 

“The effigy of Columbus is in mezzo relievo, 
and represents him with a long visage, pro- 
minent straight nose, curled hair, full eye- 
brows and moustaches ; round his neck is'a 
double ruff, and his wrist is similarly orna- 


mented. His body is cased in armour to the , 


waist; a scarf is thrown across the breast, 
aad the fore-finger of the right hand points 
to America on a globe. Naval emblems are 
below the half-length of ‘the worthy and 
adventurous General of the Seas,’ consisting 
of a cannon, rudder, arichor, oar, quadrant, 
compass, sand-glass, &c. and in the midst of 
these the following inscription : 
“ Restos e Imager del Grande Colon, 

Mil siglos durad guardados in la urna, 

Y iu remembranza de nuestra nacion !” 

Remains and image of the Great Columbus, 

A thousand ages continue preserved in the urn, 

And in the remembrance of our mation | 
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“The enthusiastic biographer of Columbus, 
Washington Irving, had been most kind to 
me in giving me many introductions to his 
friends in America, and I was anxious to ob- 
tain some relic from the tomb to present 
to him. But ‘let the hand of the man 
who ever attempts to mutilate or efface it be 
withered.’ I would not have done it for the 
wealth of Potosi, but I was fortunate enough 
to observe a small fragment of wood which 
lay under the slab, but in no way connected 
with it, and seizing it with the avidity of an 
antiquery> I bore it off in triumph.” 

ashington Irving adds to the passage 
already quoted, the following eloquent and 
touching conclusion : “ It is with deep satis- 
faction that the author is able to close his 
history with the account of a ceremonial so 
noble and affecting, and so honourable to 
the Spanish nation. When we read of the 
remains of Columbus thus conveyed from the 
port of San Domingo, after an interval of 
nearly three hundred years, as sacred national 
relics, with civil and military pomp, and high 
religious ceremonial, we cannot but reflect 
that it was from this very port he was carried 
off, loaded with ignominious chains, blasted, 
apparently in fame and fortune, and taunted 
by the revilings of the rabble: such honours, 
it is true, are nothing to the dead, nor can 
they atone to the heart, now dust and ashes, 
for all the wrongs and sorrows it may have 
suffered ; but they speak volumes of comfort 
to the illustrious, yet slandered and perse- 
cuted living, encouraging them bravely to 
bear with present injuries, by showing them 
how true merit outlives all calumny, and 
receives its glorious reward in the admiration 
of after ages.” 


PROFILE OF THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR ON THE WING OF A 
BUTTERFLY. 

A Corrgsponvent to the Entomological 

Magazine, (vol. i. p. 518,) states that “ on 

the reverse of Hipparchia Janira may be 

traced a very tolerably defined profile, in 
some specimens no very bad likeness, of the 

Lord Chancellor Brougham.” His lordship 

is not the only man whom Dame Nature has 

honoured with a portrait stamped on her 
works. That clever observer, the Rev. Mr. 

Bree, the most valuable of Mr. Loudon’s 

correspondents, states in the Magazine of 

Natural History, (vol. vii. p. 262,) that 

“ a much stronger resemblance of the human 

profile, (I do not say portrait of the Chan- 

cellor,) is exhibited on the upper side of the 
primary wings of Eolias Edusa. In some 
specimens, which, I need hardly observe, 
vary very much, the face is so conspicuous, 
as at once to catch the eye of the beholder 
on the first inspection of the insect. The 
black spot towards the centre of the wing 


“ 


forms the eye of the profile; the profile itself 

being yellow upon a black ground, and front- 

ing the. tip of the wing.” J.F. 
Temple. 





Anecdote Gallery. 


BUONAPARTANIA. 

Bvonararre on his arrival at the Military 
School of Paris, found the whole establish- 
ment on so brilliant and expensive a footing, 
that he immediately addressed a memorial 
on the subject to the Vice Principal of Bri- 
enne. He showed that the plan of education 
was really pernicious, and far from being 
calculated to fulfil the object which every 
wise government must have in view. The 
result of the system, he said, was to inspire 
the pupils, who were all sons of poor gentle- 
men, with a love of ustentation, or rather 
with sentiments of vanity and self-sufficiency ; 
so that, instead of returning happy to the 
bosoms of their families, they were likely to 
be ashamed of their parents, and to despise 
their humble homes. Instead of the nume- 
rous attendants by whom they were surround- 
ed, their dinners of two courses, and their 
horses and grooms, he suggested that they 
should perform little necessary services for 
themselves, such as brushing their clothes 
and cleaning their boots and shoes, that they 
should eat the coarse bread made for the 
soldiers, &e. Temperance and activity, he 
added, would render them robust, and enable 
them to bear the severity of different seasons 
and climates, to brave the fatigues of war, 
and to inspire the respect and obedience of 
the soldiers under their command. Thus 
reasoned Napoleon at the age of. sixteen, 
and time showed that he never deviated from 
these principles. Of this, the establishment 
of the military school at Fontainebleau is a 
decided proof. 

Buonaparte was talkative when travelling. 
When passing through Burgundy, (says M 
de Bourrienne,) on our return to Paris, after 
the battle of Marengo, he said exultingly, 
« Well, a few more events like this campaigu, 
and I may go down to posterity.’ —“ I think,” 
replied I, “ that you have already done gh 
to secure great and lasting fame.”—* Yes,” 
replied he, “I have done enough, that is 
true; in less than two years I have won 
Cairo, Paris, and Milan; but for all that, 
my dear fellow, were I to die to-morrow, I 
should not, at the end of ten centuries, occupy 
half a of general history.” He was 
right. Many ages pass before the eye in the 
course of half an hour’s reading; and the 
duration of a reign or a life, is but the affair 
of a moment. In an historical summary, a 
page suffices to describe all the conquests of 
Alexander and Cesar, and also the devas- 
tations of Timow and Genghis Khan. We 
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are indeed acquainted with only the least 
portion of past events. Is it worth while to 
desolate the world for so slight a memorial ? 

Prussia once exacted of the French Re- 
public thirty millions, as the price of her neu- 
trality. Napoleon, for this conduct, was de- 
termined to be revenged. On the 27th of 
October, 1806, he made his entry into the 
capital of Prussia: the victory of Jena made 
a definitive set-off to these thirty millions. 
In this new conquest he took notice of the 
handsome Queen of Prussia ; it was at Tilsit 
that Napoleon saw this Princess for the first 
time. ‘She is a fine woman,” said he, 
addressing himself to one of his generals. 
The Emperor, to show his gallantry, present- 
ed the Queen with a bouquet of flowers, 
saying, “ Accept them, madam, as sweet 

of the friendship which I vow to 
you.” The Queen, pale and trembling, re- 
ceived the flowers, and, encouraged by the 
handsome offer, she asked the favour of the 
Emperor to give Magdebourg to her son. 
“ Magdebourg! Magdebourg!” exclaimed 
Buonaparte, in a tone of voice like one who 
had lost his senses, ‘“ never dream of such a 
thing, madam’; never dream of such a thing!” 
and quitted her abruptly. Itis, nevertheless, 
true, that this unfortunate Princess obtained 
from Buonaparte advantageous terms for her 
husband; but the distresses she had suffered, 
and the pain she felt at seeing Prussia de- 
luged with blood, —— on illness, which 
in a short time hurried her to the grave. 

The Count of Hatzfeld was strongly ac- 
eused of a secret correspondence with the 
ministers of the King of Prussia, which, if 
true, must have inevitably brought him to the 
-scaffold. The letter which proved his guilt 
fell into the hands of Napoleon. Furious at 
the discovery of the Count’s treachery, he 
~gave orders to constitute a military commis- 
sion, in order to the sentence of death 
into execution. In the meantime, the cham- 
berlain announced the Countess of Hatzfeld : 
this unfortunate lady, all in tears, and, to 
increase her distress, far advanced in preg- 
nancy, threw herself at the feet of the con- 

ueror of Jena. “ Look, madam,” said the 
peror, presenting to her the fatal letter ; 

“ judge for yourself!” The Countess, placed 
near fhe chimney, eagerly read it over, and 
with eyes drowned in tears, tremblingly 
awaited her fate. ‘ Well!” continued the 
Emperor, “throw it in the fire, you will 
annihilate the proceedings.” The Countess 
obeyed with transport; but, overpowered by 
her feelings, fainted. Napoleon himself 
assisted in recovering her. W. G. C. 

A CHINESE MINISTER. 

Tue following account of Hoquen, or He- 
chung-tong, the minister and favourite of the 
Emperor Keenlung, whose great influence is 
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supposed to have thwarted the objects of the 
British embassy under Lord Macartney, is 
given in the Asiatic Journal for November, 
1830 :—“ He was a Tartar of obscure birth, 
and raised from an inferior station, owing to 
the Emperor’s being struck, at first, with the 
comeliness of his person as he stood guard at 
one of the palace gates, and, afterwards dis- 
covering him to be a man of talents and 
education, he was quickly elevated to dignity; 
and when the British ambassador visited 
Peking, twenty years after, the direction of 
public affairs was entirely confided to him, 
and he might be said to possess, under the 
Emperor, the whole power of the empire. 
Great as his interest really was, however, the 
Emperor was not so blinded or so weak as to 
be his slave; and conceiving that the minister 
had imposed upon him by a falsehood, Keen- 
lung degraded him to his original low sta- 
tion, where he remained for a fortnight, when 
a fortunate accident exhibiting his innocence, 
he was restored to his wonted, perhaps, to 
greater favour; a daughter of the Emperor 
was married to a son of Hoquen. The 
general opinion was, that he took advantage 
of the dotage of the Emperor in his declining 
years, to abuse the power he possessed, and 
the prodigious wealth he amassed furnishes 
a strong presumption, if not a convincing 
evidence, of his corruption. An authentic 
statement of the property he possessed, at 
the period of its ey represents that, 
besides lands, houses, and other immovable 
property, bullion and gems were found in 
is treasury to the amount of twenty-three 
millions sterling.” W.G. C. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


PALACE OF ULYSSES. 
Tue writer of the article, “Civil Architec- 
ture,”’ in Rees’s Cyclopedia, says :—“ In the 
Iliad, few particulars of architecture are to 
be found. We read there little more than 
that Priam’s palace contained fifty chambers, 
and that Paris lived in a separate house ad- 
joining, which he built for himself, with the 
assistance of some architects. It had a hall, 
a chamber, and a court. But it is in the 
Odyssey, that interesting narrative and pleas- 
ing delineation of manners, that the archi- 
tecture of Homer’s age is to be traced ; and 
especially in the palace, (if it may be so 
ed,) of Ulysses. This edifice was dis- 
tinguished from all the rest in the town of 
Ithaca, by having the wall of the court built 
of stone, with some crowning ornament, and 
a gate with folding doors. There appears 
to have “at Kons one room or hall for the 
reception of the com , the entrance to 
which was from es apt: It must have 
been of great dimensions, for it was not 
only large enough to entertain above fifty 
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persons at separate tables, but also served 
for several other purposes. The columns, 
(if they were more than one,) that stood 
within it, seem to have been as much for 
use as ornament. They were lofty; and 
the room probably rose to the height of two 
stories. The floor was paved with stone; 
but rather sunk than raised above the level 
of the natural soil ; or, at least, it was lower 
than the stone threshold at its entrance. 
Two staircases led from the hall; one to the 
roof, as it should seem, and the other to 
certain store-rooms, whither Ulysses conveyed 
away the armour from the hall, lest the 
suitors should avail themselves of it when he 
came to attack them. The windows must 
have been at a height from the floor; 
for the suitors when they were assailed, and 
saw themselves without any means of defence, 
neither attempted to escape out of them, nor 
to call for assistance through them, notwith- 
standing that they proposed to raise the town 
in their behalf; but they knew no other way 
todo this than by getting to the roof, and 
the staircase which led to that was guarded 
against them. On the night before th 
were slain, they entertained themselves wit 
music and dancing; when the hall was 
lighted up by fires, made upon three movable 
hearths or braziers; and during that time 
Ulysses in the character and dress of a 
beggar, attended in the room to supply the 
cleft wood which was burnt upon them for a 
light. The total neglect of cleanliness is a 
feature which marks as strongly as any, the 
condition, perhaps, the riot and licentious- 
ness, of Ulysses’ house: for to omit other 
iculars, such as the dunghill lying by 
the pathway from the court-gate to the hall- 
door, the hall itself was the place where they 
killed, or at least, cut up and dressed their 
beasts; and they held the feasts in the midst 
of the skins and offal. When, upon the dis- 
covery of Ulysses, the suitors were inclosed 
and destroyed in the hall, the herald who 
was among them, saved his life by hiding 
himself under a skin, that was newly taken 
off and left there; and when one of the 
suitors designed to insult Ulysses while he 
was sitting at meat near Telemachus, he 
found a bullock’s foot lying close by him, 
which he took up and threw at his head.” 
P.T. W. 





ARABIAN BENEFICENCE. 
Saxz, in his Preface to the Koran, says :— 
“Three men were disputing in the court of 
the Caaba, who was the most liberal person 
among the Arabs. One gave the preference 
to Abdallah, another to Kais, and a third 
to Arabah. It was proposed for the decision 
of the dispute, that each should go to his 
friend, and ask his assistance. Abdallah’s 
friend found him with his foot in the stirrup, 


mounting his camel, and just setting out on 
a journey, and thus accosted him: “ Son of 
the uncle of the apostle of God, I am a tra- 
veller, and in distress.” Upon which Abdallah 
instantly dismounted, and presented the pil- 
grim with his camel, its rich caparison, some 
vests of silk, and a purse of 4,000 pieces of 
gold. The servant of Kais informed the 
second applicant that his roaster was asleep ; 
but that he had rather relieve his necessity 
than awake his master. Accordingly he 
gave him a purse of 7,000 pieces of gold, 
assuring him that it was all the money they 
then had in the house; and he directed him 
to go to those who had the charge of the 
camels, with an order for a camel and a slave. 
When Kais awoke, and was informed of 
what his servant had done, he gave him his 
freedom, and asked him why he did not call 
him; “for,’? says he, “I would have given 
him more.” The third person went to Ara- 
bah, who, being dim-sighted, was leaning on 
two slaves, and just coming out of his house, 
in order to attend the hour of prayer. As 
soon as his case was made known, Arabah 
clapped his hands, lamented his misfortunes, 
as he had no money, but desired him to take 
his two slaves. hen these were refused, 
Arabah protested, that if they were not taken, 
they should be enfranchised; and, leaving 
the slaves, groped along the wall. aie 
was pronounced the most generous of the 
jn P.T. W. 





Fine Arts. 


THE CORREGIOS IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Tue two pictures by Corregio, hased 
the Gvchinnd at A 1,5502. for The Ni ston 
Collection, are now open to public view in 
the temporary gallery, 105, Pall Mall, next 
door to the Travellers’ Club. Whatever price 
may have been paid for them more than they 
might have been bought for, as works of art 
they are invaluable; and we con the 
nation upon its possession of twochefs @auvre 
of a master whose pictures are as exquisite as 
they are rare. The subjects are “ Ecce Homo” 
“ Venus and Mercury teaching Love.” 
The fi in the first are of the life size, 
but only half of them is shown; those in the 
latter are whole-length, but smaller than life. 
There are both painted with a wonderful power 
and elaboration of execution and richness of 
colour and chiaroscuro, and with that har- 
mony and breadth of effect and those subtle 
gtadations of tint that characterize the works 
of Corregio. They are in fine preservation. 
The “Ecce Homo,” which is in the lower 
room, represents Christ crowned with thorns, 
his hands bound, and wearing the crimson 
robe which a soldier has just put over his 
shoulders. His mother is fainting with agony 
at the awful sight, in the arms of a female 
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in the foreground (so to speak); and Pontius 
Pilate is seen in the background, saying to 
the Jews, “ Behold the man!” The head 
of Christ is painted with the utmost refine- 
ment of art, and the expression of pain is 
conveyed with extreme pathos, and without 
the slightest distortion; but the godlike 
dignity and. serenity of mind does not shine 
through the weakness of the man, it is only 
a patient martyr, not a divine person that 
stands before you. The face of Mary, over 
whose beauty the pallid shade of horror has 
cast a veil, is the image of loveliness and 
tenderness in death; her eyes, dim and half 
closed, straining as if still to keep in view 
the features of Christ; her hands drawn back 
reluctantly as she sinks swooning in the arms 
of her attendant; and the expression of pain 
in the bloodless lips and the open mouth, as 
though the tongue clave to it, are depicted 
with the power of Raphael superadded to the 
delicacy of Corregio. The introduction of 
Pilate—an unmeaning old man, with a ludi- 
crous air of importance, who, by the small- 
ness of his form, is meant to appear at a 
little distance, though he is close to the eye 
—would almost spoil the picture, but that, 
while it creates a smile at the simplicity of 
the painter, it is in a manner a guarantee 
for the genuineness of the feeling that per- 
vades it. It is this unsophisticated earnest- 
ness of intention, this .unalloyed sincerity of 
purpose, that constitutes the great charm of 
the old painters, If they do not always suc- 
ceed completely in accomplishing what they 
wished, you not only see what they meant, 
but that they were in earmest in their endea- 
vours ; and the elaborate care and pains be- 
stowed upon the work proves that they thought 
no labour and skill too great to achieve it and 
to do honour to the subject. It is like wit- 
nessing an act of devotion: though you may 
smile at the simplicity or quaintness of the 
devotee, you cannot but admire and be affect- 
ed with his faith and patience. 

The execution of ‘this picture is extraor- 
dinary: the hands of Christ are absolutely 
real; but the figure is not so well painted, 
and the head does not sit well on the body. 
The colouring is glowing: the hue of the 
flesh of Christ is too warm, indeed, for that 
of a man in a state of extreme suffering. 

The “ Venus and Mercury teaching Cupid,” 
is,a charming picture, whose subject and 
character are a relief to the painful intensity 
of the other. It is fresher in its tone of 
colour too; though less profound in its ex- 
pression, it is scarcely less true. Mercury, 
seated, is teaching Cupid, while Venus stands 
by “in naked grace,” with a bewitching 
smile, looking out of the picture. The atti- 
tude and action of Mercury and Cupid are 
extremely simple and natural, They are 
both intent on what they are about. The 


look of the little urchin is very characteristic 
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and infantine; he seems actually trying to 
spell a word, stooping his head with his 
knees bent in, and his finger on the paper 
as though he would pick out the letters, The 
winged god seems a pleased and patient 
schoolmaster; but his position denotes that 
he has but sat down for a short time, and 
will be off presently. His golden cap and 
buskins, though winged, seem too heavy for 
flight, however; neither is his form eminently 
light and tapering. The figure of Venus is 
out of drawing, and loses, therefore, some of 
its grace; the limbs are solid, and the flesh 
is pure white with roseate tints where the 
blood beneath is visible. 

There is something meretricious in the 
expression of Venus, that makes one doubt 
whether the painter had a definite idea of 
the feeling that he should put in her face: 
she is not in any way concerned in the teach- 
ing of Cupid, but is coquetting with the 
spectator. This peculiarity, and also the 
feebleness in the head of the Christ, is thus 
accounted for by that penetrating critic, 
Hazlitt ; who seems almost to have had these 
two works in his eye when he wrote the 
remarks on the Corregios at Parma. 

“ There is the master hand, no doubt, but 
tremulous with artificial airs—beauty and 
grace carried to a pitch of quaintness and 
conceit—the expression of joy or woe, but 
lost in the doting contemplation of its own 
ecstacy or agony, and after being raised to 
the height of truth and nature, hurried over 
the brink of refinement into effeminacy, by a 
craving after impossibilities, and a wanton 
dalliance with the ideal. Corregio has 
painted the wreathed smile of sweetness, 
but he does not stop till he has contorted it 
into affectation; he has expressed the 
utmost distress and despondency of soul, 
but it is the weakness oi suffering without 
strength. His pictures are so perfect and 
so delicate that the sense aches at them.”— 
Journey through France and Italy. 

These two pictures may be ranked among 
the brightest ornaments of the National 
Collection. They are far superior to the 
other smaller works of the same painter here 
—a Holy Family, and “ Christ’s Agony in 
the Garden ”—in the last of which are to be 
seen only his mechanical beauties and defect 
of expression, Its fame has surpassed its 
merits. The largeness of manner and gusto 
of the two groups of heads by Corregio, con- 
trast with these miniature pictures as remark- 
ably in sentiment as in style—Spectator. 





Spirit of Discoderp. 
ON COINS AND MEDALS. 
(Continued from page 383.) 
Mr. Wyon now proceeded to the fourth 
epoch, which, according to Eckhel, dates 
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from the termination of the Roman Republic 
to the time of the Emperor Hadrian. During 
this period were produced the finest speci- 
mens that are‘to be found in the Roman 
mintage, and foremost of these, may be men- 
tioned the coins of Nero (particularly the 
brass ones), of Hadrian, Antoniaus Pius, and 
Domitian, although very fine ones of other 
Emperors are also extant. 

e fifth epoch Eckhel extends from the 
period of the Antonines, successors of Ha- 
drian, to the reign of Gallienus; but so very 
rapid a decline takes place in the art uf 
coinage after the third Gordian, that a 
learned Numismatist has suggested, that 
this division should terminate with the last- 
named Emperor; and that the existence 
of a sixth epoch should be admitted, to ex- 
tend fron? Gordian III. to Constantine J. (or 
the Great), during which period, although, 
for the most part, a deplorable falling off in 
the beauty of the coins appears, yet a few 
are occasionally met with of good, and some, 
the gold ones of Posthumus in particular, 
of fine workmanship. 

If the Roman series of coins cannot boast 
of the noble simplicity that is to be found in 
the Greek, yet it possesses specimens of great 
beauty, variety, and interest, remarkable for 
fidelity of portraiture, delicacy of workman- 
ship, and richness of device. The portraits 
of the Emperors are particularly to be ad- 
mired for their truth of resemblance: by 
them, we become acquainted with their cha- 
racter, from the expression of the face. We 
receive from them the likenesses of emperors, 
empresses, and great men, for three succes- 
sive centuries; and on their reverses are 
recorded the virtues of the sovereign, his 
pursuits, his honours, civic and military: 
they also furnish us with many historical 
facts. Among the coins of Claudius, for ex- 
ample, is one, struck on the occasion of the 
conquest of this country, upon which is a 
triumphal arch inscribed with De Britann. 
The figure of Britannia, not unlike the one 
upon our copper money, is to be met with in 
the large brass coins of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius; an interesting coin of Tiberius 
commemorates the restoration of twelve cities 
of Asia destroyed by an earthquake ; another 
of Germanicus celebrates the recovery of the 
Roman eagles; others give us triumphs, 
secular games, and exercises. The coins of 
Vespasian and of his son Titus boast of the 
conquest of Judea; those of Nerva con- 
stantly proclaim his unbounded benevolence 
to the people; one of Trajan’s represents the 
Emperor as a warrior, (standing between two 
rivers,) the Euphrates and Tigris subjugated 
at his feet, adding the eastern provinces of 


Armenia and Mesopotamia to the Roman 
empire ; another of Severus represents the 
funeral pile on which his obsequies were 
perfurmed. We have also upon the Roman 


coins, copies of the most celebrated statues, 
temples, buildings, bridges, aqueducts, and 
columns of the imperial city; the most im- 
perishable records of the deur, taste, and 
power of the Roman people exhibited in their 
common monies. 

We have the same deficiency of dates to 
regret in the Roman coins, as has been 
already acknowledged in to the Greek. 
Mr. Wyon stated, that, as well as. he could 
recollect, only two in the. whole series of 
Roman Emperors bear a date; and there are 
no dates on consular coins, although they 
present many very interesting portraits 
reverses. The first of the two dates a 
on acoin of Hadrian, which exists both in 
gold and in brase, although both are of great 
rarity, and refer to the 874th year from the 
building of Rome, or 122 after Christ. The 
second instance is of the Emperor Philip, 
a very common coin in silver and brass, 
which belongs to a much more important 
period, the 1000th year of Rome, or the Milli- 
arium Seculum, being 248 years after Christ, 
on which occasion: Philip, in order to — 
the Roman people, and make them forget 
the recent assassination of the young and 
amiable Gordian, celebrated the secular 

mes with t magnificence. 
onThe sonanta of no of these coins present 
lively figures of some uncommon animals, 
then exhibited to the people to be slaught- 
tered in the cruel sports of the arena; 
amongst others, that of the hippopotamus, 
being the only specimen of that unwieldy 
animal brought alive into Europe. From 
the time of this Philip to that of Diocletian, 
it may be said that there are no coins of 
good silver: indeed, from Gallienus to that 
period, a space of twenty-four years, although 
in that short space of time there are coins of 
at least twenty Emperors who had walked 
over the bloody stage of empire, yet, there 
are no coins even tolerably pure, of that 
metal. This is very difficult to account for, 
as the gold coins are by no means rare, and 
are of good workmanship. With Constan- 
tine the Great, a new era presents itselfi— 
coins of good silver of himself, and his suc- 
cessors in the West, being common until the 
reign of Valentinian III., a.p. 435, when 
the silver coinage ceases altogether, and no 
more coins of Roman Emperors are known. 

The rise of Christianity seems to have 
been the signal for the decline of all interest 
in the design and execution of coins. The 
reverses of those after the Constantines pre- 
sent no historical memorials, and the heads 
scarcely furnish any resemblance to the 
human face divine,—a remark more parti- 
cularly applying to the wretched successors 


of the Gree dynasty at Constantinople, not 
excepting the great Justinian. 
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Mary Russet Mirrorp is the only child 
of Dr. Mitford, a gentleman, who, in early 
life, received a diploma as a physician, but 
who many years ago retired from practice, 
and has since devoted a large portion of his 
time to the discharge of his duties as a ma- 
gistrate for Berkshire, to which those of a 
magistrate fur Wiltshire have been recently 
added. As chairman of the most important 
and populous division of Berkshire, that 
which includes Reading, he has distinguished 
himself, not only by his activity, but by those 
rarer qualities, a cordial sympathy with the 
pleasnres and sufferings of the labourers, and 
a disposition to make just allowance for their 
frailties.* Miss Mitford’s mother, who died 
at the beginning of the year 1831, was a lady 
of ancient family and of singularly amiable 
manners. The greater part of her life has 
been spent in the above cottage, at Three 
Mile Cross, a village so called from its being 
situated just three miles from Reading. It 
straggles prettily up a gentle hill, on the road 
from Reading to Southampton, and is often 
pointed out to the traveller as the scene of 
those pictures of rural life which have so 
often multiplied the enjoyments of country 
people and given the feeling of the fresh air 
to citizens. We need scarcely add that Three 
Mile Cross is the original of Miss Mitford’s 
delightful series of sketches and pictures 
with the unassuming title of Our Village ; 
which resemble nothing that preceded them 


* Pr. Mitford is a genuine promoter of the “ noble 
game of cricket.” : 
+ The building on the left is the library. 





THE RESIDENCE OF MISS MITFORD. 
(From a Sketch, by a Correspondent.) 











in literature, and yet are as true likenesses of 
the most familiar objects in the world as an 
imagination of reasonable honesty can be 
desired to mirror! 

Perhaps the great distinction of these 
works is, that they are—not only in style 
and subject, but in manner and tone—essen- 
tially and idiomatically English. There are 
no writings, since the novels of Fielding, 
which we should so readily present to a 
foreigner, in order to show him what, in the 
most characteristic points, a seenery, 
habits, and virtues are. The descriptions of 
the country are all individual—they set, or 
seem to set, the very place before us by a few 
masterly touches, almost as few and us vivid 
as those of Mr. Cobbett himself’; and then 
the places are such as belong nee he Eng- 
land. They are not show pees: which seem 
to extort admiration, till the very eye is weary, 
but quiet, unpretending scenes ;—the warm 
homestead ; fhe dark pond covered with 
water-lilies, and edged with hazels; the 
stubble upland, cheered by the ploughboy’s 
jocund whistle or the ploughman’s song ; t! 
village green all alive and heroic with cric- 
keters; the winding lane running unsus- 
pected among the hedge-row woods; the 
shady bank where the violets cluster thickest 
in early spring—these are the scenes which 
she loves to set in no artificial lustre, but in 
the sweetest lights of common day. We 
may, perhaps, like Miss Mitford, be partial— 
but there is no county which seems to us so 
full of pictures, which speak to the heart of 
home, as Berkshire—so touching in their 
quiet ; so unpretending in their loveliness ; 
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so fitted for pensive and happy thought to 
those, at least, whose slender imagination 
does not aspire to make friends of mountains, 
and whom the grander forms of matter op- 
press and chill; and these are the scenes 
which will ever “ look green” in her prose.— 
Abridged from the New Monthly Magazine. 


The Sketch Book. 





THE CURSE OF KISHOGUE. 
You see there was wanst a mighty dacent 
boy, called Kishogue—and not a complater 
chap was in the siven parishes nor himself— 
and for drinkin’ or coortin’ (and by the same 
token hé was a darlint among the girls, he 
was so bowld), or cudgellin’, or runnin’, or 
wrastlin’ or the like o’ that, none could come 
near him; and at patthern, or fair, or the 
dance, or the wake, Kishogue was the flower 
of the flock. Well, to be sure, the gentlemen 
iv the counthry did not belove him so well as 
his own sort—that is the eldherly gintlemen, 
for as to the y *squires, by gor they 
loved him like one of themselves, and betther 
a’most, for they knew well that Kishogue 
was the boy to put them up to all sorts and 
sizes of divilment and aivarshin, and that 
was all they wanted—but the owld, studdy 
(steady) gintlemen—the responsible people 
like, didn’t give into his ways at all—and, 
in throth, they used to be thinkin’ that if 
Kishogue was out of the counthry, body and 
bones, that the counthry would not be the 
worse iv it, in the laste, and that the deer, 
and the hares, and the pattheridges wouldn’t 
be scarcer in the laste, and that the throut 
and the salmon would lade an aisier life ;— 
but they could get no howlt of him good or 
bad, for he was as cute as a fox, and there 
was no sitch thing as getting him at an 
amplush, at all, for he was lke a weasel, 
a’most—asleep wid his eyes open. Well; 
that’s the way it was for many a long day, 
and Kishogue was as happy as the day was 
long, antil, as bad luck id bn it, he made 
a mistake one night, as the story goes, and 
by dad how he could make the same mistake 
was never cleared up yet, barin’ that the 
night was dark, or that Kishogue had a 
dhrop o’ dhrink in; but the mistake was 
made, and ¢his was the mistake, you see— 
that he consaived he seen his own mare 
threspassin’ an the man’s field, by the road 
side, and so, with that, he cotched the mare 
—that is, the mare to all appearance, but it 
was not his own mare, but the ’squire’s horse, 
which he tuk for his own mare,—all in a 
mistake, and he thought that she had sthrayed 
away, and not likin’ to see Ais baste thres- 
passin’ an another man’s field, what does he 
do, but he dhrives home the horse in a mis- 
take, you see, and how he could do the like 
is hard to say, except’n that the night was 


dark, as I said before, or that he had a dhrop 
too much in; but, howsomever, the mis! 
was made, and a sore mistake it was for poor 
Kishogue, for he never persaived it at all, 
antil three days afther, when the polisman 
kem to him and towld him he should 
along with him. “ For what?” says Kis- 
hogue. “ Oh, you're mighty inuocent,” says 
the polisman. “ Thrue for you, sir,” says 
Kishogue, as quite (quiet) as a child. “ And 
where are you goin’ to take me, may I make 
bowld to ax, sir,” says he “To jail,” says 
the Peeler. “ For what?” says Kishogue. 
“ For staalin’ the ’squire’s horse,” sa 
Peeler. “ It’s the first I heerd of it,” sa 
Kishogue. “ Throth, then, *twont be t 
last you’ll hear of it,” says the other. “ Why, 
tare an ouns, sure it’s no housebreakin’ for 
a man to dhrive home his own mare,” says 
Kishogue. ‘ No,” says the Peeler; . “ but 
it is burglaarious to sarcumvint another man’s 
horse,” says he. “ But supposin’ ‘twas a 
mistake,” says Kish “ By gor it ‘ll be 
the dear mistake’ to you !” — polisman. 
“ That’s a poor case,” says Kishogue, But 
there was nouse in talkin’-—he might as well 
have been whistlin’ jigs to a milestone as 
sthrivin’ to invaigle the polisman, and the 
ind of it was, that he was obleeged to march 
off to jail, and there he lay in lavendher, like 
Paddy Ward’s pig, until the ’sizes kem an, 
and Kishogue, you see, bein’ of a high * 
rit, did not like the iday at all of bein 

a compliment to the king for his lodgin’. 
Besides, to a chap like him, that was used 
all his life to goin’ round the world for sport, 
the thoughts o’ confinement was altogether 
contagious, though indeed his friends enday- 
voured for to make it as agreeable as they 
could to him, for he was mightily beloved in 
the counthry, and they were goin’ to see him 
mornin, noon, and night—throth, they led 
the turnkey a busy life, lettin’ them in and 
out, for they wor comin’ and goin’ evermore, 
like Mulligan’s blanket. ell, at last the 
’sizes _kem, an, and down kem the sheriffs, 
and the judge, and the jury, and the wit- 
nesses, all book-sworn to tell nothin but the 
born thruth: and with that, Kishogue was 
the first that was put on his thrial, for not 
knowin’ the differ betane his own mare and 
another man’s horse, for they wished to give 
an example to the counthry, and he was bid 
to howld up his hand at the bar (and a fine 
big fist he had of his own, by the same token), 
and up he held it—no ways danted, at all, 
but as bowld as a ram. ell, then, a chap 
in a black coat, and a frizzled wig and spec- 
tacles gets up, and he reads and reads, that 
you’d think he’d never have done readin’; 
and it was all about Kishogue—as we heerd 
afther—but could not make out at the time— 
and no wondher: and in throth, Kishogue 
never done the half of what the dirty little 
ottomy was readin’ about him—barrin’ he 
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knew lies iv him; and Kishogue himself, 
poor fellow, got frekened at last, when he 
heerd him goin’ an at that rate about him, 
but. afther a bit he tuk heart and said :—“ By 
this and by that, I never done the half o’ that 
any how!” “ Silence in the coort!!!’’ says 
the crier—puttin’ him down that a-way. Oh 
there’s no justice for a poor boy at all! “ Oh 
murther,” says Kishogue, “ is a man’s life 
to be swore away afther this manner, and 
mustn’t spake a word?” “ Howl’ your 
tongue!” say my lord the jud And so 
afther some more jabberin’ and gibberish, the 
little man in the spectacles threwn down the 
paper and asked Kishogue if he was guilty 
or not guilty. “I never done it my lord,” 
says Kishogue. “ Answer as you are bid, 
sir,” says the spectacle man. ‘“ I’m inno- 
cent, my lord!” says Kishogue. “ Bad cess 
to you, can’t you say what you're bid,” says 
my lord the judge ; “ Guilty or not guilty ?” 
“ Not guilty,” says Kishogue. “I don't 
believe you,” says the judge. “Small blame 
to you,” says Kishogue; “ you’re ped for 
hangin’ people, and you must do something 
for your wages.” ‘ You’ve too much prate, 
sir,” says my lord. “ Faix then, I’m thinkin’ 
its yourself and your ‘friend the hangman 
will cure me o* that very soon,” says Kis- 
hogue. And thrue for him, faith, he wastn’t 
far out in sayin’ that same, for they mur- 
thered him intirely. They brought a terrible 
sight of witnesses agin him, that swore away 
his life an the cross-examination; and in- 
deed, sure enough, it was the crossest exa- 
mination altogether I ever seen. Oh, they 
wor the bowld witnesses that would sware a 
hole in an iron pot any day in the year. Not 
but that Kishogue’s friends done their duty 
by him. Oh, the stud to him like men, and 
swore a power for him, and sthrove to make 
out a lullaby for him; maynin’ by that same, 
that he was asleep in another place at the 
time ;—but it wouldn’t do, they could not 
make it plazin’ to the judge and the jury, 
and my poor Kishogue was condimned for to 
die; and the judge put an his black cap, and 
indeed it is not becomin’, and discoorsed the 
hoight of fine language, and gev Kishogue 
a power 0’ good advice, that it was a mortyal 
pity Kishogue didn’t get sooner; and the 
last words the judge said was, “ The Lord 
have marcy an yoursowl!” “ Thank’ee, my 
lord,” says Kishogue; “ though indeed it is 
few has luck or grace afther your prayers.” 
And sure enough, faith; for the next Sathur- 
day Kishogue was ordhered out to be hanged, 
and the sthreets through which he was to 
pass was mighty throng; for in them days, 
you see, the people used to be hanged out- 
side o’ the town, not all as one as now when 
we're hanged genteely out o’ the front o’ the 
jail: but in them days they did not attind 
to the comforts o’ the people at all, but put 
them into a cart, all as one a conthrairy pig 
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goin’ to market, and stravaiged them through 
the town to the gallows, that was full half a 
mile beyant it; * * * * but, to be sure, 
when they kem to the corner of the crass 
streets, where the Widdy Houlaghan’s public- 
house was then, afore them dirty swaddlers 
knocked it down and built a meetin’-house 
there—bad cess to them ! sure they’re spylin’ 
divarshin wherever they go,—when they kem 
there, as I was tellin’ you, the purcesshin 
was always stopped, and they had a fiddler 
and mulled wine for the divarshin of the 
pres’ner, for to raise his heart for what he 
was to go through ; for, by all accounts, it is 
not plazin’ to be goin’ to be hanged, sup- 
posin’ you die in a good cause itself, as my 
uncle Jim towld me when he suffer’d for 
killin’ the gauger. Well, you see, they always 
stopped ten minutes at the public-house, not 
to hurry a man with his dhrink, and, besides, 
to give the pres’ner an opportunity for sayin’ 
an odd word or so to a frind in the crowd, to 
say nothin’ of its bein’ mighty. improvin’ to 
the throng, to see the man lookin’ pale at the 
thoughts of death, and maybe an idification 
and a warnin’ to thim that was inclined to 
sthray. But, however, it happened, and the 
like never happened afore nor sence ; but, as 
bad luck would have it, that day, the divil a 
fiddler was there whin Kishogue dhruv up 
in the cart, no ways danted at. all; but the 
minit the cart stopped rowlin’ he called out 
as stout as a ram, “ Sind me out Tim Riley 
here,”—Tim Riley was the fiddler’s name,— 
“sind me out Tim Riley here,” says he, 
“ that he may rise my heart wid ‘The Rakes 
o’ Mallow ;’” for he was a Mallow man, by 
all accounts, and mighty proud of his town. 
Well, av coorse the tune was not to be had, 
bekase Tim Riley was not there, but was 
lyin’ dhrunk in a ditch at the same time 
coming home from confission, and when 
poor Kishogue heerd that he could not have 
his favorite tune, it wint to his heart to that 
degree, that he’d hear of no comfort in life, 
and he bid them dhrive him an, and put him 
out o” pain at wanst. “ Oh, take the dhrink, 
any how, aroon,” says the Widdy Honlaghan, 
who was mighty tinder-hearted, and always 
attinded the man that was goin’ to be hanged 
with the dhrink herself, if he was ever so 
grate a sthranger; but if he was a frind of 
her own, she’d go every fut to the gallows 
wid him, and see him suffer. Oh, she was 
a darlint! Well,—* take. the dhrink Kish- 
ogue, my jewel,” says she, handin’ him up a 
brave big mug o’ mulled wine, fit for a lord, 
—but he wouldn’t touch it ;—“ Take it out 
o’ my sight,” says he, “ for my heart is low 
bekase Tina Riley desaived me, whin I ex- 

cted to die e, like one o’ the Rakes o’ 

allow! Take it out o’ my sight!” says 
he, puttin’ it away wid his hand, and sure 
*twas the first time Kishogue was ever known 
to refuse the drhop o’ dhrink, and many re- 
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marked that it was the change before death 
was comin’ over him. Well, away they 
towled to the gallows, where there was no 
delay in life for the pres’ner, and the sheriff 
asked him if he had any thing to say to him 
before ‘he suffered; but Kishogue n’t a 
word to throw to a dog, and av coorse he 
said nothin’ to the sheriff, and wouldn’t say 
a word that might be improvin’, even to the 
crowd, by way of an idification; and indeed 
a sore disappuintment it was to the throng, 
for they thought he would make an illigant 
dyin’ speech ; and the prenthers there, and 
the ballad-singers, all ready for to take it 
down cumplate, and thought it was a dirty 
turn of Kishozue to chate them out o’ their 
honest penny, like; but they owed him no 
spite for all that, for they considhered his 
heart was low an account of the disappoint- 
ment ; and he was lookin’ mighty pale while 
they wor makin’ matthers tidy for him; and, 
indeed, the last words he said himself was, 
“ Put me out o’ pain at wanst, for my heart 
is low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, when 
I thought he would rise it, that I might die 
like a rale Rake o’ Mallow!” And so, to 
make a long story short, my jew’l, they done 
the'business for him: it was soon over wid 
him ; it was just one step wid him, aff o’ the 
laddher into glory; and to do him justice, 
though he was lookin’ pale, he died bowld, 
and put his best leg foremost. Well, what 
would you think, but just as all was over wid 
him, there was a shout outside o’ the crowd, 


~and a shilloo that you’d think would split 


the sky; and what should we see gallopin’ 


millia murther !” cried out the Widdy Hou- 
laghan, in the crowd. “Oh, Kishogue, my 
darlint, why did you refuse my mulled wine ? 
Oh, if you had stopped wid me to take your 
dhrop o’ dhrink, you’d be alive and merry 
now!” So that is the maynin’ of the Curse 
o’ Kishogue; for you see, Kishogue was 
hanged for lavin’ his liquor behind him.— 
Lover’s Legends and Stories of Ireland. 





Potes of a Reaver. 


THE NEWDIGATE PRIZE POEM; 


(Recited at the recent Installation of His Grace the 
Doxe of Wetutnxeron, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.) 

THE HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 


Fast fades the day ; the winds have suuk to sleep, 
Monastic Bernard! on thy lonely steep ; 
Like halcyons hovering o'er their oceau nest, 
The golden clouds are gathering into rest 
O’er the far peaks, where still the sunset flings 
A gleam of splendour from his parting wings, 
And stars, like fairy visions, dimly bright, 
Now melt in air, now tremble into light. 
Night deepens round—the Spirit of R 
Breathes o'er the darkling cmppend poche we snows ; 
No voice disturbs their gloom ; no living form 
Cheers the still scene, or haunts the realms of storm ; 
No more the eagle, wheeling to the sky, 
Pours through the sullen waste her echoing cry: 
The wolf's long howl, that rose upon the gale, 
The cataract’s roar, the pine-wood’s fitful wail, 
As the faint chime of some aérial lay 
Melts from the dreamer’s ear have died away. 
Yes—stern the scene !—magnificeutly drear } 
No sound to ravish, and no sight to cheer ; 
Yet to the soul more speaking than the page 
Of loftiest poet, or divinest sage, 
Proclaims in characters of heavenly birth, 





up to the gallows, but a man c d with 
dust an a white horse, to all appeavance, but 
it wasn’t a white horse but a black horse, 
only white wid the foam. He was dhruv to 
that degree, and the man hadn’t a breath to 
dhraw, and couldn’t spake, but dhrew a piece 
o’ paper out of the breast of his coat, and 
handed it up to the sheriff; and, my jew’l, 
the sheriff grewn as white as the paper itself, 
when he clapt his eyes an it; and says he, 
“ Cut him down—cut him down this minute !”” 
says he; and the dhragoons made a slash at 


- the messenger, but he ducked his head and 


sarcumvinted them. And then the sheriff 
shouted out, “ Stop, you villians, and bad 
luck to yiz, you murtherin’ vagabones,” says 
he to the sojers; “is it going to murther 
the man you wor?—It isn’t him at all I 
mane, but the man that’s hangin’. Cut him 
down,” says he: and they cut him down; 
but it was no use. It was all over wid poor 
Kishogue ; for he was as dead as small heer, 
and as stiff'as a crutch. “ Oh, tare an ouns!” 
says the sheriff, tarin’ the hair aff his head 
at the same time, with the fair . “Isn't 
it a poor case that he’s dead, and here is a 
reprieve that is come for him? but, bad cess 
to him,” says he, “ it’s his own fault, he 
wouldn't take it aisy.” “ Oh, millia murther, 


Graved on the star-lit sky, the slumbering earth, 
That He, who fram’d them both, the Power Divine, 
Still in the desert rears his chosen shrine ; 

Still loves to commune with his erring child 

On the lone mountain and the pathless wild ; 

And far from human cares, from feverish strife, 

The storm of passion, and the stir of life ; 

When earth breathes peace below, and heaven above 
Is bright with hope, and redolent of love, 

He bids each sense awake, each feeling soar, 

The spirit kindle, aud the heart adore ; 

Till to the awe-struck wanderer’s musing breast, 
E’eu Silence speaks, and Solitude is blest. 

The stars are forth—the moon serenely bright 
Walks in calm beauty through the waste of night ; 
Beneath her beams, like silv'ry clouds on high, 

The pale snows glimmer in the dark-blue sky ; 
And as the shadows wander, vale and steep 
Now gleam in light, now wrapt in dar 

Oft at this twilight hour, her quivering rays 

Stream through the cliffs, to greet the wanderer’s 


gaze; 
As faint and worn from — peril past, 
The rushing avalanche and the roaring blast, 
He slowly climbs where closing mountains lean, 
In shadowy grandeur o’er the hush’d ravine ; 
Where beneath beetling crays, and drifted snows, 
In charnel cell, the unwasting® dead repose ; 
And moonlit crosses rising through the gloom, 
In spectral silence point the pilgrim’s tomb. 


® The eharnel of the ngers is a small chapel, 
built under a cliff to. the east of the Hospice, and 
just within view of it; owing to the cold, the bodies 
are Jong preserved from putrefactiou, 
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Alike they sleep in that sepulchral grot, 
‘Their death unhonour’d, and their name forgot ; 

In life’s last hour unsooth'd by pitying tear, 

Their last deep sigh unheard by mortal ear ; 

No coffin guards their clay, no sheltering stone, 
Their only dirge the wild wind’s hollow moan, 
When through the grated loopholes, harsh and loud, 
Swee; ws chill blast, and waves each eddying 

shroud— 

Well might the wanderer linger there to scan 

The might of nature and the wreck of man. 

But, lo! th’ ascent is won, the mountain hoar, 

The lake's black calm,® the hush’d and frozen shore, 
And ’mid the snows, yon structure rude and vast, 
Rear’d like some rock-built of the blast, 
Rush ou his gaze—and faint as smiles that play 
O’er the pl, that fade in young decay, 

So cold! zo cheerless | tely falls 
The misty moonlight on the bleak, grey walls, 
Seam’d by the scars of time; and deeper rents 
Stamp’d by the wrath of men and elements. 

No sculpture there her Gothic tracery weaves, 

Piles the tall shaft, or twines the clustering leaves ; 
But the rude carving of the storm bas thrown 

A time-worn aspect o’er each mouldering stone. 


Hark! o’er the lake the choral notes combine, 
In mingling cadence from the lonely shrine ; , 
The dark-rob’d brethren of the Hospice there, 
Close with « deep-ton'’d hymu their ev’ning prayer ; 
While one who long has listen’d to the beat, 
And far-off echoes of ascending feet, 
Still keeps his moonlight watch, and seems to wait 
The way-worn wanderer at the wel gate. 


The threshold past, around their board, 
His toils forgotten, and his stren, restor’d ; 
As the red pine fire throws a flickering blaze 
O’er the rude hall, delighted shall he gaze 
On many a lofty brow, and speaking eye, 
In that unknown, yet friendly company ; 
While the blithe laugh, and pleasure-stirring sound 
Of cheerful converse, gaily echoes round, 
As from the stranger of the world below, 
They learn the changeful tale of weal and wo, 


Oh! other lyres of graver tone may praise 
The convent’s wakeful nights and languid days ; 
Religion bids me weep, and reason sigh 
O'er the lorn heart’s uncheer’d captivity, 
That chills each tend’rer impulse, and reproves 
What Heav'n has sanctiou'd, and what uature loves: 
By priestly craft or jealous power design’ 
To curb th’ aspirings of the manly mind ; 
While genius pines, and feeling’s early flow’rs 
Droop in the sickly shade of joyless hours. 
Not mine to laud the penance and the chain, 
Ascetic toils or self-inflicted pain ; 
Or trace to heavenly source the zeal that pil'd 
Fond Simeon’s pillar in the Syrian wild ;¢ 
Or that false faith whose meteor smile illumes 
La Trappe’s cold cells, or Nubia’s peopled tombs ;$ 
Where dark-brow’d zealots vex the weary nights 
With ghastly orgies and mysterious rites, 
Breathe ’mi ful sighs the fr t prayer, 
Live without love, scarce die without despair, 


Such are devotion’s feverish dreams, that ply 
The fool with taunts, and wake the wise man’s sigh ; 
Far loftier hopes St. Bernard’s sons allure, 
Their faith erroneous, but their practice pure ; 
And nobler ardour nerves their to mock 
The _—_ keen power, and brave the tempest’s 
k. 











The lingering memories of departed hours, 
Youth’s worshipp'd dreams, and beauty’s roseate 
bow’rs, 


® The lake oe appears black, from the daz- 
zling whiteness of the surroundivg snows. 

+ Simeon Stylites lived forty-five years in the 
Syrian desert, on a pillar gradually raised till it 
reached the height of sixty feet. 

The ruined tombs of Upper Egypt are (or were) 


filled by monks of the sternest cast.—Gibbon, vol. vi, 
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Th’ unbidden thoughts that kindle fond regret 

For joys e’en virtue cannot all forget, 

Come pacend through the calm: earth’s sorrows 
win 

A sweet sad influence on the musing mind, 

Felt but to vanish, like the hues that glow 

In summer's twilight on the mountain snow. 


Theirs is the sunshine of the heart that 

From high-soul’d deeds and heav’u-taught sufferings; 
Theirs the pure love no laws of sect can bind, 
Their creed to soothe the sorrows of mankind ; 
And theirs the precept—more can angels teach ? 
To live for God, and act the truths they preach ; 
Aud freely fly, unconscious of dismay, 
Where Pity prompts, and Courage points the way. 
Yes! oft at night’s.dread noon, when od are loud, 
And shapes of terror ride the murky 3 
When the white snow-waves § drifting silently, ° 
Wreathe o’er the rocks, and roll along the sky ; 
‘Tis theirs, at Mercy’s call, to brave the wrath, 
That — the av’lanche on his thundering path, 
Wak'd by the mastiff's bay. A faint, low shriek 
Is echoing far below, from cave and peak, 
By some Lose wanderer pour’d, whose latest breath 
Is all conceutred in the ery of death ; 
Thrilling, and fearful, as rushing snows 
Sweep on, and shroud him in their dire repose. 
“ On, fearless ou! and trace him through the storm ; 
—? re doen well _—s life smh yah 

@ dog’s ing howl our steps ll guide,— 
Near and more near, it climbs the mountain side.” _ 
Swift on their iron poles from steep to steep, 
From crag to crag, — down they sweep ; 
Like spectres thread the dark ravine—and, lo 
The strong > Foamy Rape the tomb of snow , 
Plies with untiring limb his generous toil, 
Scoops the cold drift, aud bares the frozen soil ; 
Licks from the pale, chill brow the tangled hair, 
And wakes to hope the features of despair ; 
Till from the cerements of his living tomb, 
They raise the wanderer, while the paly bloom 
Of coming life plays warmly on his cheek, 
And those half-op’ning lips do all but speak. 


Deeds such as these, while quickly wears the night, 

hgh oh deg apesh clemgy tune pons shew 
o ry 8) crags where peasant 

Mysterious crosses on Gn wnindten suow, | 
Planted by hands unseen, or traces left 
Of wizard dances in the sunless cleft ; 
Or whisp’ring tell, when clouds snow-laden sail, 
At solemn midnight on the aie gale, 
How on each ecavern'd steep, in shadowy forms, 
The demon-brood of Darkness and of Storms, 
Shout in wild chorus, while on every blast, 
Weird voices sweep, laughter hurries past: 
Oft too in gentler shape, they seem to ride, 
In mimic pomp, the mists of eventide ; 
Or move unmark’d within their vapoury shroud, 
The winds their coureers, and their car the cloud; ' 
While from their stringless lyres wild music flows, 
Charms the mute air, and dies along the snows.§] 


Such the fond faith in every age confest, 
Nurs’d by each clime, and rear‘d in every breast, 
The secret yearning, the mysterious sense 

Of some unseen, o’ershad g influence, 

That taught the Greek to people earth and sky 
With forms of light, and dreams of poesy ; 

Which teaches still the savage and the child, 
Their heart untutor’d, and their fancy wild, 

To vision spirits of the viewless breeze, 

Phantoms in clouds, and voices on the seas; 

And on the expanse of Heav’n's eternal dome, 

Fix their fond gaze, and weep that long-lost home. 


But when the lamp burns faintly, and the guest 
Seeks his low cell, and homely couch of rest, 


Rogers’ Italy. 

Vide Wordsworth’s Descriptive Sketches. 

] For these, and other superstitions of the Alpine 
peasantry, see Coxe’s Tyur, and Wordsworth’s De- 
scriptive Shetches., , 
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” Dim with the mists of time before his eyes, 


Majestic forms of other days arise, 

to his ear the night-winds waft along 
Names that have lived in story or in song. __ 
Once more the foe of Rome, from height to height,® 
Cheers his dark host, impatient for the fight, 
And where yon plains expand in boundless gloom, 
He bids them seck an empire or a tomb. hale 
With nodding plumes, bright helms, and glitt’ring 


8 Q 

Lo! Gaul's great emperor leads his knightly peers; 
Hush'd is their iron tramp, and moonbeams 
Shower on each ghastly brow, and mail-clad limb. 
He, too, is there, who, slain on vict’ry’s day, 
Beside their altar the you essaix ;+ 
And there his chief, whose name of terror spread 
Wide o'er the world, and shook mankind with dread, 
Curbs his proud steed, and waves his warriors on 
To Piedmont’s vales yet pm with Lodi’s sun ;$ 
Unlike the a ee lord of days, 
Youth on his cheek, and ardour in his gaze; 
E’en now his spirit from the fields of fight, 
The shout of triumph hears, the rush of flight, 
As from Marengo’s plain, “ th’ invading horde”’§ 
Flies the keen vengeance of his conqu sword ; 
Chang’d is his brow, what loftier visions roll, 
What dreams of empire crowd upon his soul ! 
Lo! prostrate nations tremble at his sway, 
Kings quail before him, thrones in dust decay ; 
Dominion crowns what Conquest has begun, 
And Fortune smiling on her fav’rite son, 
Wreathes round his tyrant brow the glitt’ring toy, 
Her fatal dower that shines but to destroy. 

If in that hour of pride and fervid youth 
Such were his dreams, mankind has mourn’d their 


truth ; 
O’er seas of blood his sun of glory rose, 
And sunk at length ‘mid tempest to repose. 
When on that field where last the soar’d, 
War's mightier master wielded Britain's sword, 
And the dark soul a world could scarce subdue, 
Bent to thy genius—Chief of Waterloo ! 

The visions fade in darkness, calm and deep 
Sinks o’er the pligrimn’s soul the hush of sleep. 
Farewell! farewell! ere morning’s sun shall smile, 
Desolate mansion! on thy ee aye » 

Far to the South his parting steps s 

Where lovelier lands and r skies extend ; 
Yet in those climes full oft his heart shall seek 
Those sable waters and that frozen 3 

*Mid fairer scenes shall rise on Fancy’s view, 
Th’ eternal snows the heaven of cloudless blue ; 
And as in thought once more he seems to climb 
O’er many a trackless Alp and cliff sublime, 
Kind priests of Charity! ye oft shall share 
The heartfelt breathings of his = prayer ; 
While M turns to bless, where’er he roam, 
Love’s sainted shrine, and Mercy’s lonely home. 


SEA TERMS. 


Windward, from whence the wind blows; 
leeward, to which it blows; starboard, the 
right of the stern; larboard, the left ; star- 
board helm, when you go to the left; but 
when to the right, instead of larboard helm, 
helm a-port ; luff you may, go nearer to the 


® Both Hannibal and Charlemagne, in all proba- 
a. took “~ i different route, but a hig oe 
still remains of their having passed tl reat 
St. Bernard. , " 


+ Dessaix, slain in his thirtieth year at the battle 
of Marengo, to the success of whieh he had chiefly 
= is buried near the altar of the Hospice 

Shui 


rch. 

YA se ee of Buonaparte, in addressing Bour- 
rienne befure passing the Alps to Marengo.—Bour- 
Tienne, vol. ii. 

§ Napoleon’s invariable term for the Austrians 
in Italy.—Bourrienue, passim. 


wind; theis (thus), you are near enough; 
luff no near, are too near the wind; the 
tiller, the handle of the rudder; the capstan, 
the weigher of the anchor; the buntlines, 
the ropes which move the body of the sail, 
the dunt being the body; the dowlines, those 
which spread out the sails, and make them 
swell. 

Ratlines, the rope ladders by which the 
sailors climb the shrouds; the companion, 
the cabin-head ; reefs, the divisions by which 
the sails are contracted; s¢unsails, additional 
sails, spread for the purpose of catching all 
the wind possible ; the fore-mast, main-mast, 
mizen-mast ; fore, the head ; aft, the stern ; 
being pooped (the very sound of which tells 
one that it must be something very terrible), 
having the stern beaten in by the sea; ¢o 
belay a rope, to fasten it. 

The sheets, a term for various ropes; the 
halyards, ropes which extend the topsails; 
the painter, the rope which fastens the boat 
to the vessel ; the eight points of the compass, 
south, south and by east, south-south east, 
south-east and by east, south-east, east south 
and by east, east south east, east and by 
south east. The knowledge of these points 
is termed “ knowing how to box the compass.’ 
—Lewis’s Journa 





A TRAVELLER’S FIRST MORNING IN VENICE. 

(From Mr. Beckford’s Travels, in 1780.) 
Ir was not five o’clock before I was arwased 
by a loud din of voices and splashing of 
water under my balcony. Lopking out, I 
beheld the grand canal so entirely covered 
with fruits and vegetables, on rafts and in 
barges, that I could scarcely distinguish a 
wave. Loads of grapes, gundhind and melons 
arrived and disappeared in an instant, for 
every vessel was in motion; and the crowds 
of purchasers, hurrying from boat to boat, 
formed a very lively picture. Amongst the 
multitudes, I remarked a good many whose 
dress and carriage announced something 
above the common rank; and, upon inquiry, 
I found they were noble Venetians, just come 
from their casinos, and met to refresh them- 
selves with fruit before they retired to sleep 
Sor the day. 

Whilst I was observing them, the sun 
began to colour the balustrades of the pa- 
laces, and the pure, exhilarating air of the 
morning drawing me abroad, a 
gondola, laid in my provision of bread and 
grapes, and was rowed under the Rialto, 
down the canal, to the marble steps of 
S. Maria della Salute, erected by the Senate, 
in performance of a vow to the Holy Virgin, 
who begged off a terrible pestilence in 1630. 
The great bronze portal opened whilst I was 
standing on the steps which lead to it, and 
discovered the interior of the dome, where I 
expatiated in solitude; no mortal appearing 
except one old priest, who trimmed the lamps, 
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and muttered a prayer before the high altar, 
still wrapped in shadows. The sunbeams 
began to strike against the windows of the 
cupola just as I left the church, and was 
wafted across the waves to the spacious plat- 
form in front of St. Giorgio Maggiore, one of 
the most celebrated works of Palladio. When 
my first transport was a little subsided, and I 
had examined the graceful design of each 
particular ornament, and united the just 
proportion and grand effect of the whole in 
my mind. I planted my umbrella on the 
margin of the sea, and viewed at my leisure 
the vast range of palaces, of porticos, of 
towers, opening on every side, and extending 
out of sight. The Doge’s palace, and the 
tall columns at the entrance of the Piazza 
of St. Mark, form, together with the arcades 
of the public library, the lofty Campanile, 
and the cupolas of the ducal church, one of 
the most striking groups of buildings that 
art can boast of. To behold at one glance 
these stately fabrics, so illustrious in the 
records of former ages, before which, in the 
flourishing times of the republic, so many 
valiant chiefs and princes have landed, loaded 
with oriental spoils, was a spectacle 1 had 
long and ardently desired. I thought of the 
days of Frederic Barbarossa, when looking 
up the Piazza of St. Mark, along which he 
marched, in solemn procession, to cast him- 
self at the feet of Alexander III. and pay a 
tardy homage to St. Peter’s successor. Here 
were no longer those splendid fleets that 
attended his progress; one solitary galeass 
was all I beheld, anchored opposite the pa- 
lace of the doge, and surrounded by crowds 
of gondolas, whose sable hues contrasted 
strongly with its vermilion oars and shining 
ornaments. A party-coloured multitude was 
continually shifting from one side of the 
piazza to the other; whilst senators and 
magistrates, in long black robes, were already 
arriving to fill their respective offices. 
I contemplated the busy scene from my 
eee platform, where nothing stirred but 
levotees, creeping to their devotions : 
ee Saat I clei he g thus calm and tran- 
quil, heard the distant buzz of the town. 
Fortunately, some length of waves rolled be- 
tween me and its tumults, so that I ate my 
grapes and read Metastasio undisturbed by 
officiousness or curiosity. When the sun 
became too powerful, I entered the nave. 
After I had admired the masterly structure 
of the roof and the lightness of its arches, 
my eyes naturally directed themselves tu the 
pavement of white and ruddy marble, po- 
lished, and reflecting, like a mirror, the co- 
lumns which rise from it. Over this I walked 
to a door that admitted me into the princi- 
pal quadrangle of the convent, surrounded 
by a cloister, supported on lonic pillars beau, 
tifully proportioned. A flight of stairs opens 
into the court, adorned with balustrades and 
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pedestals, sculptured with elegance truly Gre- 
cian. This brought me to the alebien. 
where the chef d’@uvre of Paul Veronese, 
representing the marriage of Cana in Gali- 
lee, was the first object presented itself. 
I never beheld so a group of wed- 
ding garments before; there is every variety 
of fold and plait that can possibly be ima- 
giued. The attitudes and countenances are 
more uniform, and the guests appear a very 


“genteel, decent sort of people, well used to 


the mode of their times, and accustomed to 
miracles. 

Having examined this fictitious repast, I 
cast a look on a long range of tables, covered 
with very excellent realities, which the monks 
were coming to devour with energy, if one 
might judge from their appearance. These 
sons of penitence and mortification possess 
one of the most spacious islands of the whole 
cluster; a princely habitation, with gardens 
and open porticos that engross every breath 
of air; and what adds not a little to the 
charms of their abode, ‘is the facility of 
making excursions from it whenever they 
have a mind. 





Pew Books. 


LIFE OF DAVID CROCKETT. 


[Ws commenced our present volume with 
noticing the publication of the Sketches and 
Eccentricities of Colonel David Crockett— 
a little volume of character and manners in 
the “ far-off West,” and shadowing forth 
that remnant of savage life, the Backwoods- 
man, in a few entertaining pages of lively 
anecdote and humour. ‘Still, this was not 
the veritable life of Crockett; for, here is 
his autobivgraphy in about a hundred pages, 
which may amuse the reader as much as a 
costly quarto pretending to be the life of ond 
man, but loaded with anecdotes and opinions 
of others. We quote a stirring passage, 
narrating a few of the atrocities of the wars 
with the Creek Indians, Crockett having 
joined the militia to put a stop to the savages 
sealping the women and children, &c.] 

We marched to the Ten Islands, on the 
Coosa River, where we established a fort ; 
and our spy companies were sent out. They 
soon made prisoners of Bob Catala and his 
warriors, and, in a few days afterwards, we 
heard of some Indians in a town about eight 
miles off. So we mounted our horses, and 
put out for that town, under the direction of 
two friendly Creeks we had taken for pilots. 
We had also a Cherokee colonel, Dick Brown, 
and some of his men with us. When we 
got near the town we divided; one of our 
pilots going with each division. And so we 

on each side of the town, keeping 
near to it, until our lines met on.the far side. 
We then closed up at both ends, so as to 
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surround it completely ; and then we sent 
Captain Hammond’s company of rangers to 
bring on the affray. He had advanced near 
the town, when the. Indians saw him, and 
they raised the yell, and came running at 
him like so many red devils. The main 
army was now formed in a hollow square 
around the town, and they pursued Ham- 
mond till they came in reach of us. We then 
gave them a fire, and they returned it, and 
then ran back into their town. We began 
to close on the town by making our files 
closer and closer, and the Indians soon saw 
they were our property. So most of them 
wanted us to take them prisoners; and their 
squaws and all would run and take hold of 
any of us they could, and give themselves up. 
I saw seven squaws have hold of one man, 
which made me think of the Scriptures. So 
I hollered out the Scriptures was fulfilling ; 
that there was seven women holding to one 
man’s coat tail. But I believe it was a 
hunting-shirt all the time. We took them 
all prisoners that came out to us in this way; 
but I saw some warriors run into a ‘house, 
until I counted forty-six of them. We pur- 
sued them until we got near the house, when 
we saw a squaw sitting in the door, and she 
placed her feet against the bow she had in 
her hand, and then took an arrow, and, rais- 
ing her feet, she drew with all her might, 
and let fly at us, and she killed a man, whose 
name, I believe, was Moore. He was a lieu- 
tenant, and his death so enraged us all, that 
she was fired on, and had at least twenty 
balls blown through her. This was the first 
man I ever saw killed with a bow and arrow. 
We now shot them like dogs; and then set 
the house on fire, and burned it up with the 
forty-six warriors in it. I recollect seeing a 
boy who was shot down nearthe house. His 
arm and thigh was broken, and He was so 
near the burning house that the grease was 
stewing out of Thins, In this situation he 
was still trying to crawl along; but not a 
murmur escaped him, though he was only 
about twelve years old. So sullen is the 
Indian, when his dander is up, that he had 
sooner die than make a noise, or ask for 
quarters. 

The number that we took prisoners, being 
added to the number we killed, amounted 
to 186; though I don’t remember the exact 
number of either. We had five of our men 
killed. We then returned to our camp, at 
which our fort was erected, and known by 
the name of Fort Strother. No provisions 
had yet reached us, and we had now been 
for several days on half rations. However 
we went back to our Indian town on the 
next day, when many of the carcases of the 
Indians were still to be seen. They looked 
very awful, for the burning had not entirely 
consumed them, but given them a very ter- 
rible appearance, at least what remained of 


them. It was, somehow or other, found out 
that the house had a potato cellar under it, 
and an immediate examination was made, 
for we were all as hungry as wolves. We 
found a fine chance of potatoes in it, and 
hunger compelled us to eat them, rag I 
had a little rather not, if I could have helped 
it, for the oil of the Indians we had burned 
up on the day before had run down on them, 
and they looked like they had been stewed 
with fat meat. We then again returned to 
the army, and remained there fur several 
days almost starving, as all our beef was 
gone. We commenced eating the beef-hides, 
and continued to eat every scrap we could 
lay our hands on. At length an Indian 
came to our ground one night, and hollered, 
and said he wanted to see “ Captain Jack- 
son.” He was conducted to the general’s 
markee, into which he entered, and in a few 
minutes we received orders to prepare for 
marching. 
* * * * * 

As it gave rise to so much war and blood- 
shed, it may not be improper here to give a 
little description of Fort Mimms. The fort 
was built right in the middle of a large old 
field, and in it the people had been forted so 
long and so quietly, that they didn’t appre- 
hend any danger at all, and had, therefore, 
become quite careless. A small negro boy, 
whose business it was to bring up the calves 
at milking time, had been out for that pur- 
pose, and on coming back, he said he saw a 
great many Indians. At this the inhabitants 
took the alarm, and closed their gates and 
placed out their guards, which they continued 
for a few days. But finding that no attack 
was made, they concluded the little negro 
had lied; and again threw their gates open, 
and set all their hands out to work their 
fields. The same boy was out again on the 
same errand, when, returning in great haste 
and alarm, he informed them that he had 
seen the Indians as thick as trees in’ the 
woods. He was not believed, but was tucked 
up to receive a flogging for the supposed lie ; 
and was actually getting badly licked at the 
very moment the Indians came in a troop, 
loaded with rails, with which they stop’d all 
the port-holes of the fort on one side except 
the bastion ; and then they fell in to cutting 
down the picketing. Those inside the fort 
had only the bastion to shoot from, as all the 
other holes were spiked up; and they shot 
several of the Indians, while engaged in cut- 
ting. But as fast as one would fall, another 
would seize up the axe and chop away, until 
they succeeded in cutting down enough of 
the picketing to admit them to enter, ‘They 
then began to rush through, and continued 
until they were all in. They immediately 


commenced scalping, without regard to age 
or sex; having forced the inhabitants up to 
one side of the fort, where they carried on 
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the work of death as a butcher would in a 


—— pen. 

e scene was particularly described to 
me by a young man who was in the fort when 
it happened, and subsequently went on with 
us to Pensacola. He said that he saw his 
father, and mother, his four sisters, and the 
same number of brothers, all butchered in 
the most shocking manner, and that he 
made his escape by running over the heads 
of the crowd, who were against the fort wall, 
to the top of the fort, and then jumping off, 
and taking to the woods. He was closely 
pursued by several Indians, until he came to 
a small byo, across which there was a log. 
He knew the log was hollow on the under 
side, so he slip’d under the log and hid him- 
self. He said he heard the Indians walk 
over him several times back and forward. 
He remained, nevertheless, still till night, 
when he came out, and finished his escape. 
The name of this young man has entirely 
escaped my recollection, though his tale 
greatly excited my feelings. 


The Gatherer. 


Calcutta, or the City of Palaces.—This 
metropolis and commercial emporium of the 
East (now containing one million and a hal, 





of inhabitants), so late = af > a — 
straggling vi , with a few clusters o 
huts, to Sne pom of ten or twelve, the 
inhabitants of which were husbandmen, en- 
deavouring to reclaim the surrounding forests 
and swamps, which extended even to where 
Chandpaul Ghaut now stands; it is not 
inaptly termed the “ City of Palaces,” and 
the vast amount of trade carried on will be 
seen in the chapter on Commerce. The cit 
is divided into streets at right angles wii 
each other, with large and handsome squares 

out, particularly in the European part 
of the metropolis, each square having in; its 
centre an extensive tank’ or reservoir of the 
Ganges water, with m, sloping banks, 
planted with verdant shrubs. e residence 
of the Governor-General is of nearly 


“The 

—, to any palace in Ew 
itecture is of the Ionic order, with arcades 
all round on a rustic basement. The palace 
has four wings connected by circular y 
in order to secure a free admission of air 
from whatever quarter the wind may blow. 
The entrance is to the north, where 
—* an emg arch of oteps, beneath 
which carriages drive up to set down; on 
the south side is a chiaiien colonnade with a 
splendid dome. In the centre of the build- 
ing are two magnificent state rooms, the 
lower paved with dark grey marble supported 
by numerous Doric columns, resembling 
ian marble; the upper, or ball-room, is 
floored with exquisitely polished dark grained 
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woods, supported by beautiful Ionic pillars: 
The vice-regal canopy and chairs of state 
are of light and beautiful construction. The 
apartments are lit by a profusion of cut grass 
lustres, suspended from a painted ceiling, 
with gold mouldings. The entrance gates 
are of a grand and imposing appearance, 
and the square round the palace is tastefully 
laid out. The other public buildings are on 
a noble scale, and even the private mansions 
are built in the fascinating style of Grecian 
architecture.— Martin’s British Colonies. 

Quilting —This is an American merty- 
making, when a party of women assemble to 
sew patches into a quilt. At the end of the 
day’s work, the bed-cover is suspended from 
the ceiling; the young men of the neigh- 
bourhood join the party a fiddler seats him- 
self on a flour barrel, and they dance and 
drink whiskey till a late hour. 


American Sheriff—In America, a sheriff 
is often obliged to be his own thieftaker and 
executioner. A sheriff related to Captain 
Alexander the pursuits he had made after 
horse-stealers ; their desperate resistance with 
their knives before they would allow them- 
selves to be taken; the satisfaction he had 
in flogging with a cowskin a fellow who 
weighed two hundred, who had long eluded 


4 him, and who had often “ broken away from 


him, like a quarter-horse ;” how he adminis- 
tered the thirty-nine scientifically, sinking the 
instrument into the skin, and jerking it 
towards him till the culprit roared like a buf- 
falo, with pain; how handled negroes, 
strapped them over a log, and punished them 
with a board full of gimlet-holes, so that 
every stroke raised blisters which it took a 
month to heal. 


The Rattlesnake-—A man and his wife 
were passing through a forest of North Ame- 
rica; the woman in stepping over a log was 
bitten in the foot by a rattlesnake—they were 
many miles from any assistance, but the 
husband killed the snake, cut it open, tied its 
entrails round his wife’s foot, and she walked 
home and suffered little from the wound.— 
Alexander's Transatlantic Sketches. 
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— be customs in, 244 Fares ney 
and Youth, 222 verage, origin of, 192 
‘Alburkhe Iron Steam Boat, 17 Auction, fair, 37] 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, 388 Aurora, hymn to, 315 
Alligators, shooting, 299 Australia, burning mountain of, 271 
Altar-Screen, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 226 —_ Bacon, lord, his summer-house, 192 
Amaranth, order of the, 372 Baliads of the Civil Wars, 175 
America, Chateaubriand’s wanderings in, 379 Bankers, Roman, 283 
Amulets in Africa, 245 Bat, skeleton of the, 184 
Anecdotes, military, 388 Battery, magnetic, 233 
naval, 303 Baya Bird, nests of, 296 
optical, 340 Bayeux Tapestry described, }03—134 
Anglers, celebrated, 372 Bear Hunt, terrific, described, 365 
Animals, affection in, 204 
anecdotes of, 147 Bedstead for Invalids, 101 
Answer, a ready one, 144 Bees, notes on, 344 
Antony and Cleopatra, traits of, 415 wild, in a chimney, 70 
Ants, fallacies respecting, 358 Bell-ringing bequest, 37 
industry of, 70 Beneficence, Arabian, anecdote of, 421 
Ape, Ungka, of Sumatra, 89 Bensley, the comedian, his wig, 224 
Apologues, 19 a curious, 37—165 
Apophthegms from the Ancients, 570 Bibles, bequest of, 165 
Apprentices, bequest to, 165 Bible, lines to, 319 
Arabian Nights, popularity of the, 264 Society, report of the, 326 
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Birds, destructiveness of, 70 
nests of, 295 
terminology of, 41 
ography, curious, 389 
Biel Beggar of Bethnal Green, 166 
Blood Baths, account of, 149 
Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, 102 
Boilers, crust on, 100 
Books, to sell, 16 
New, noticed and quoted : 
a of Science and Art for 1834, 
1 
Arnold’s Magazine of the Fine Arts, 
185 


Ayesha, or the Maid of Kars, 406 

Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau, 
78—91— 126—199—264—301 

Connexion of the Sciences. By Mrs. 
Somerville, 233 

Crockett, Colonel, Sketches and Eccen- 
tricities of, 9 

David Crockett, Life of, 430 

Doctor, the, 235—264 

Excursions in the Holy Land, Egypt, 
&c., 180 

Gleanings in Natural History. By 
E. Jesse, 203—326—344—239 

The Hand, its mechanism and vital 
endowments. By Sir Charles Bell, 183 
“we and Principles of Banking, 


Journal of a West India Proprietor, 
205—221—237 

Lays and Legends of Various Coun- 
tries, 409 

Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns 
of Modern Europe, 212 

B gems of the Rhine, 1]0—156— 

1 


Scenes and Recollections of Fly- 
fishing. By Stephen a 348—372 

Sea Service, the, 173— 

Seven Temptations. By Mary Howitt, 
1 


Tutti Frutti. By the German Prince, 
Puckler Muskau, 
Voyage round the World. By J. 
Holman, R. N., 297 
Boothia, panorama of, 33 
Borough, making one, 416 
Boulevard, Italian, at Paris, 265 
Bounds, beating, on Hol el 292. 
Brank, the, or Gossip’s Bridle, 360 
+ Bread and the origin of Baking, 73 + 
—— of, 37 
an cheese bequest, 165 
new, | 
Bremeba the are. a tale of New South 
Wales, 227 
Brid , satin-wood, i in Ceylon, 177 
Brig’ ton, old, 16 
Bring me Roses, stanzas, 22] 
Britain, resources of, 63 
British Artists’ Society, exhibition of, 230 
Brougham, lord, portrait of, 419 


Bubbles from the Brunnens of a. p— 
aon ofl 
Buckingham new palace, 186 
Buonapartiana, or anecdotes of Napoleon, 
138—419 
Buonaparte and his brother Lucien, 139 
and the Consulship, 138 
and the Count of Hatzfeld, 420 
-— the Military School of ‘Paris, 
19 


and his mother, 138 

and the Queen of Prussia, 420 

at St. Helena, reminiscences of, 
26 


and Talleyrand, 138 
in 1790, 138 
Burning Mountain of Australia, 271 
Budhists, heavens and hells of, 352 
Burns, skull of, 262 
his widow, interment of, 261 
Button’s Letter-box, 217—291 
Byrom’s m geo of Short-hand, 370 
Byron, lord, corpse of, 29 
* original poem by, 26 
voyage of, 60 
Calvary, Mount, 181 
Campaigns of Chateaubriand, 380 
Candlemas Day Customs, 71 - 
a some Det 400 167 
t, lines by, 
Cash Peyrients 112 7 
Cashmere, floating gardens of, 104 
shawls, manufacture. a 
Castle, Dieppe, described, 385 
inluce, described, 129 
Sanaa described, 247 
Cat, cleanliness of, 247 
Celt, ancient, discovered, 293 
Ceylon, satin-wood bridge in, 177 
water in, 144 
Champs de Mars et de Mai, customs of, 371 
Chancellors, lord, 384 
Chancellor, lord, and his mimic, 176 
Character detected by phrenology, 29 
Charitable Memory, 37 
Charity, Owen Fe! tham 7 ae 277 
Charities, corporation, 4 
Chatsworth h House described, 66 
Chateaubriand, memoirs of, 361—378 
Chaucer, tomb of, 97 
Cheese-mite, the, 15 
Childermas Day, 64 
China, population of, 320 
Chinese Paper, to make, 77 
religion of co 383 
Cheetodon, beaked, 185 
pare Fo oy A of, 325 
Christmas Bequest, 37 
Church, new, at Stratford, 81 
mes architecture of, ox . 
mea Society, report o 
Churches, City, 80 shied 
of Europe, 192 
Circumstance, curious, 384 | 
City Poet, ancient, 58 
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Clarke, Dr. Adam, memoirs of, 330—345 
Clock Pedlars in America, 1] 

Clubs of London, 187 

Cockatoo, sagacious, 39 

Coffee, improvement in making, 240. 


Coke, Chief Justice, 215 

Cologne described, 194 

Columbus, tomb of, 417 

Comet, Halley’s, 233—3U2 

Congo conjurors, 245 

Conjeveram, great pagoda at, 113 

pena a 176 

Cooke, the actor, anecdotes of, 224 

Corporation Charities, 4 

= the two, in the National Gallery, 
21 


Corunna, Sir John Moore at, 207 
Countryman, drunken, 144 
Courtenay, house of, 358 

Cowdray House described, 86 
Cowper, the poet, anecdote of, 215 
Criminals, execution of, in Sweden, 7 
Crockett, Colonel, eccentricities ef, J—320 
Crocodile, size of the, 184 

Crom a boo explained, 115 

Crossing the Line custom, 298 
Crucifixion, ceremonies of, 182 
Cumnor, inn at, 

Cunningham, Rev. Mr., hymn by, 398 


lines by, 405 _ 

Curls, ladies, 160 
Curran, Mr. and countryman, 400 
Curse of Kishogue, a sketch, 425 
Custom House, new, at Liverpool, 161 
“ Cutit Short,” 384 
Damietta and Egypt, 406 
Daymare described, 256 - 
Dead as a reemeng _—_—- 
Degrees, ting, ‘ 
Deron, duke of, his mansion at Chats- 

worth, 
Diam ntslish one 41 4 the, 234 
Diana, ish one, 
Dieppe Castle described, 385 
Dog and Cat, attachment of, 147 

memory in, 37 

singular habit of, 147 
Doles, ancient, 217 
Dolphin catching, 206 
Domesday Book, }12 

described, 293 ~ 
Donne, Dr., monument of, 311 
Double Meaning, 32 
Drama, ancient, 336 
the Roman, 131 
Dream of the Dead, 171 
fulfilment of, 223 

Dresden and its Vicinity, 321 
Drinking Gong, 199 
Drummond, Lieutenant, his new light for 

lighthouses, 249 
Drunkards, warning to, 16 
Drunkenness, horror of, 96 
Dryness, effect of on animals, 223 


Duds-day Friday at Kilmamock, 292 
Dunluce Castle, history of, 129 ———. 
Dunnottar Castle described, 247 

Duval, Valentine Jameray, anecdote of, 389 


Ainge epreed,ongier of; tt 
Earthquake, recent, in Peru, 242 


Ebves, king of, song of, 237 
Eels, generation of, 205 
Effect, intense, 352 
Elephants, white, 48 
Elk-hunting in America, 10 
Ellesmere, ford, anecdote of, 214 ‘ 
England and France, comparative wealth of 
115 
Epicurism, ancient, 383 
Epigrams, from the French and Italian, 160 
Erie Lake, battle of, 196 
Ermine in Heraldry, 48 
Erskine, lord, anecdote of, 214 
Essendine Church, 408 
Evening Prayer, the, 291 
Events, seven notable, 256 
Executions, 37 
ancient, 176 
Exmouth, lord, monument to, 145 
Kye Water, natural, 416 
Fairs, origin of, 256 
Fairy Rings explained, 308 —}— 
Fairies, Dorset scraps on, 162 
Fairy’s Burial, the, 364 
Fairy Nymphalin, 110 
Fame, literary, 195 
Fan Palm, leaf of, 105 
Fatal Marriage, a Sicilian fact, 268 
Feet, ceremony of pes 182 
Fencing, terms used in, 191 
Fetish and the Frigate, 350 
Fezzan Ram, the, 137 
Fine Arts, literature of the, 185 
Fire-wood bequest, 37 
Fisher’s Call, the, 315 
Fishes, affection and vast number of, 390 
Flamingo, natural history of, 329 
Fleet Ditch, Roman antiquities in, 180 
Flutes, ancient, 153 
Fiy-fahing, scenes and recollections of, 348 


Folly, lines on, 414 
Fonts and Baptism, customs of, 217 
Food, animal, fondness of the English people 
for, 264 
Fools, feast of, 55 
Irish, sketches of, 41—107 
Footiana, or anecdotes of Foote, 111 
Fox at Deptford, 239 
Yarn, by Jacob Faithful, 220 
Fragments, 272 
Frame, human, decay of, 223 
Franklin, Dr., letter of, 30—45 
Frauenstein Great Plane-tree, legend of, 199 
Frederic II. of Prussia, anecdote of, 388 


Funerals, n 221 
re Walsh, 245 
Future, lines on, 15] 


Garay, the Spanish mechanic, 356 


Lor acuneemeiese ete at 
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Gawdy Days, mile. - 304 
Gems, by Southey, 154 
Genius, fate of, 16 
IIL, interview with, 94 

Genee Student, the, a sketch, 133 
Germany, Lays and Legends of, 409 
Ghent, penitentiary at, 56 
Gin-drinking, hint to suppress, 46 
Good Friday customs, 182 
Gossip’s Bridle deseribed, 360 
Grape-shot, liquid, 3&9 
Grave of Koerner, | 

Greek Fire, re-invention of, 175 
Greensilver, origin of, 16 
Greenwich, observatory time-ball at, 8 
Gresham College described, 209 
Grillon and false alarm, 389 
Guilsborough School, foundation of, 369 
Gustavus "Adofphus, death of, 167 
Haddington Whipmen Play, 37 ] 
Half-and-half, 128 : 
Hand, the human, illustrated, 183 
Handel, Commemoration of, in 1784, 288 
Hanwell Lunatic Asylum, 395 
ee — 214 om 
Hardwicke, lady, and the purse for the t 

seal, 214 ‘ wis 
_ white, 80 
arp, Etruscan, 152 

meee ancient, 120—153 
Hat, the cardinal’s, 48 


Hawking, hints on, 40 
Haydon, Mr., "3 his picture of the Reform 


Hiastaotomtehom, plant, 48 
Hissing at Theatres, 3—53 
Hogarthiana, or relies of a 216 
Holy Sepulchre, church of, 
Holydays, national, 176 
Home, pain-of leaving, 112 
Hope, sonnet to, 53 
Horses, modes of harnessing in England and 
on the Continent, 301 

Hospice. of St. Bernard, a prize poem, 427 
Hour-glasses, use of, 82 
House and Window Tax Meeting, 58 — 
Hymn to Aurora, 115 

by Cunningham, 398 
Iconoclasts, Briti: , 52. 
Ides, antiquity of, 166 
Ifley Church, west front of, 25 
India, march i in, 342 

wealth of, 285 

Indian Student, or Force of Nature, 130 
Indulgence, prison, at Swansea, 371 
Ink spots, to remove, 102 
Insect, myrtle, 105 

peach, 105 
Inscription, curious, 48 
Intemperance, anecdote of, 80 
Invalids, bedstead for, 50] 
Irish Fools, sketches of, 41—-107 
Iron and gold, relative value of, 283 
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Jackdaw and the Rook, 13 
January the Thirtieth, 54 

Jews in Parliament, 96 —— 
Jovial System, the, 128 

Judges’ Salery 384 


Jumpin iy and Jum ng Down, 112 
Junks, Chinese, 174 ping 
Jus Divinum, 54 
Kean at Birmingham, 368 
Kean, early days of, 253 
his first appearance in London, 333 
Keene, or Irish Lament, 93 
Kenilworth, lines on, 5 
Kisthna river, water of, 342 
Kitty Clover, origin of, 368 
Knights by wholesale, 112 
Knighthood, curious order of, 372 
“ Knowledge is power,” 155 
Koerner, — of, 1 


n by, 18 
Ladies’ + cule 108 4 


Ladies, strange mode of fattening, 384 
Lament of a Moorish king, 22 
Lander, Richard, memoir of, 337—354 





murder of, 314 
expedition to me Niger, 17 
ens 314—354 
L hwalb of, 79—91 
and scenes curious, 218 
Laughing gas, 52 


Laughter, thoughts _ 20—50 
Launch, ancient, 174 
Lawyers, anecdotes of, 214 


Legend of the Great Plane-tree of Frauen- 
‘is stein, 199 3 
pards, capture of, 298 
Libraries, ancient, 406 
Life, reflections, on, 276 
hthouses, mode of illuminating, 249 
Lilies of the field, lines on, 319 
Lindley, professor, on mildew, 391 
Line, crossin; 
Literature and art ‘of 1833, 128 
cheap, 222 
fortunes of, 176 
Liverpool, new custom-house at, 161 
Livery companies of London, 178 
London, approach and first visit to, 299 
city of, charters to, 178 
population of, 240 
spring in, 252 
summer in, 412 
Looking-glasses, machine for silvering, 101 
Lord, the ruined, 199 
Loss ‘of Lucena, a ballad, 98 
Love, Spencer on, 96 
Louis XVI., portrait of, 378 
Lutzen, battle of, 212 
Grecian, 152 
Lyre-bird, the, described, 281 
adeira, ‘coffee and tea at, 298 
Maid, honour of, 102 
Malesherbes and Chateaubriand, 378 



















































Mallard night custom, 24 
Malvern abbey-gate, 345 
Mannikin and the three princesses, a legend, 
410 
March, characteristics of, 239 
Masques, ancient, 125 
Marvel, genuine one, 416 
Mason spider, the, 14 
May-day at Edinburgh, 292 
May, natural history ramble in, 309 
Melon water, described, 222 
Mermaid, address to, 100 
Meteora monastery described, 232 
Mildew, varieties of, 391 
Minister, a Chinese, 420 
Minstrels, Tyrolese, 392 
Mirabeau and the French revolution, 378 
a Miss, her residence neat Reading, 
2 
Mona Water, lines on, 334 
Monasteries, Greek, described, 231 
Money, ancient, in England, 24 
interest of, 167 
of no use, 192 
Monuments, keeping up, 165 
Moonlight, effects of, 368 
Moore, Sir John, at Corunna, 207 
Moorish king, lament of, 22 
Moth, buff-tip, described, 293 
Mould, vegetable, 107 
Mrs. Duval and her lodger, 122 
Mughs, the, food of, 320 
Mummy, Egyptian, opening of, 74, 118 
Murder, modification of, 144 
Music, Abyssinian, 119 
Egyptian, 119—120 
Javanese, 359 ‘ 
Musical instruments, ancient, 119—}52 
Mutton, loin of, to carve, 400 
Names, changing, 336 
Nancy story, 237 
Nassau, mineral waters of, 78—91 
Natural history, stray facts in, 37—69 
Naturalization, first in England, 96 
Nature v. Physic, 336 
Negro artist, 236 
funerals, 221 
thieves, 239 
Nelson, Lord, anecdotes of, 303 
Newdigate prize poem, 1834, 427 
New South Wales, tale of, 227 
Niger, expedition to, 18—46—215 
Nightingale, fighting, 39 
Nightmare described, 399 
“ No hand in it,” a Bermuda yarn, 285 
Norbury, Lord, and the Testament, 214 
Northumberland, earls and dukes of, 5 
Norwich cathedral described, 290 
Nétre Dame de Grace, 259 
Nymphalin, the fairy, 110 
Oak, the Sidney, 32—324 
Olive, princess of Cumberland, lines by, 176 
Onion-eaters, warning to, 352 
Optical anecdote, 340 
Orestes, Voltaire’s tragedy of, 176 
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Oriole, golden-banded, nest of, 297 
Ostentation, Owen Feltham on, 275 
Otaheite, removal of the Pitcairn islanders 
to, 116 : 
Owl, the screech, 69 
Oxford, lord, and Pope, 400 
Painter, a dumb one, 397 
Painter’s grave, 109 
song, 125 
Pacchierotti, the composer, anecdote of, 352 
Pageants, old city, 58 
Palaces, French, 336 
Palm, procession of the, 181 
Pampas of South America, ride in, 169 
Panorama of the North Pole, 33 
Paper, Chinese, 76 
crape, 77 
Yuca, 77 
Passion, the ruling, 384 
Pegu, description of, 343 
Penitentiary at Ghent, 56 
Penshurst, and Sir P. Sidney, 324 
Percy, house of, 5 
Periapts described, 218 
Periodical literature, 35 
Peru, recent earthquake in, 242 
Peterborough, earl of, character of, 127 
Phrenology, note on, 29 
Piedra de la Madra; or, the Mother’s Rock, 
219 
Pig-driving in Germany, 126 
Pigeon, an odd one, 147 
Pigeons, tame, interesting, 147 
Pirate ship, adventure with, 149, 
Pitcairn islanders, account of, 83—116 
Plays without a plot, 176 
Poets, hint to, 16 
Pole, the magnetic, 234 
Pompeii, reflections on, 291 
Pope’s toe, kissing, 48 
Profile on a butterfly’s wing, 419 
Prosperity, signs of, 256 
Proverb, contradicted, 240 - 
curious, 64 
Puck, origin of, 384 
Pultowa and Peter the Great, 389 
Quack of the last century, 166 
Queen, fattening, 287 
Question settled, 272 
Quilting, pastime of, 432 
Raphael, palace of at Rome, 305 
skull of, 307 
Rats, cunning of, 39—327 
Rats, Sir C. Price’s, 236 
Rattlesnake story, 432 
Raven, a thieving, 204 
Realms of air, lines on, 53 
Reform Banquet, Haydou’s picture of the, 
312 


Regent’s Park improvements, 368 
Remonstrance, the, 395 
Retirement, happiness of, 195 
Rhine, banks of the, 303 
Rhinoceros bush, the, 377 

in London in 1739, 280 
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Rhinoceros, double-horned, or Cape, natural 
history of, 375 
natural history of the, 277—295 
single-horned, described, 257 

Richard ITIL, cruelty of, 16 

Richmond Park, improvements in, 368 

Ride in the — of South America, 169 

Rio Verde song, ; 

Roman drama, the, 13) 

Roses on graves, 165 

Roses, varieties of, 107 

Ross, Captain, in his polar dress, 33 

Roundhead puns, 167 

Ruthall, bishop, 47 

S, motto, origin;of, 127 

Safe side agreement, 336 

Sagittarius, arms of, 48 

St. Andrew’s night, a legend, 410 

St. Helena, adventure at, 315 
Bonaparte at, 26 

St. Ives, mint of, 416 

St. Petersburgh, imperial palace at, 393 

St. Saviour’s, altar-screen at, 226 
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Smoking nuisance, 96 
Sonnet from the Italian, 162 
Southey, Mr., gems by, 155 
Sowinski, general, death of, 388 
Spackenberg and Torrano, anecdote of, 389 
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Spider, large, 106 
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